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| Two Students | 
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OHN and Henry go to the same 
el take the same courses, at- 
tend the same classes. Tests indicate 
that they are about equal in natural abil- 
ity. Both of them study the assigned 
lessons, make good grades, are con- 
sidered good students. But here the 
similarity ends. 

As soon as he has finished a lesson 
John puts his book aside and forgets 
the subject until the next lesson time 
comes. Henry finds much of his work 
so interesting that he does reading he 
is not required to do. He puts what 
he is learning to immediate use. John 
doesn’t. 

For example, both boys are taking 
geology. Both are doing very well in it, 
but John hasn’t much interest beyond 
getting his grade. Henry is quite ex- 
cited about it. He goes on unrequired 
excursions, and is all the time calling 
attention to rock formations. Through 
Mae studying fossils in the rocks and mark- 
ings on the hillsides he has learned to 
read the record of the ages, and this 
practice gives him many pleasant hours. 
Geology is helping Henry to enjoy life. 

These two students had a course in 
botany last year. John got very little 
out of it except his grade. The grade 
was all right, but he didn’t put anything 
he learned to use. Henry did. He be- 
came acquainted with flowers and plants 
which otherwise he wouldn’t have no- 
ticed. He learned to see them and enjoy 
them. A walk through the woods is now 
amore pleasant experience. 

John and Henry are studying history. 
Both of them get their lessons. John 
Stops at that. Henry is always finding 
something in his reading that helps him 
to understand the dramatic events which 
the news broadcasters are talking about. 
More and more he is learning to fit the 
days’ events into the 
mosaic of history. 

These students 
have a course in 


























literature. The 
study leaves John 
unmoved. Henry 





finds that he can put 
what he learns to 
daily use. He goes 
beyond class assign- 
ments and reads 
current magazines 
He takes an interest in 
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and new books. 
Modern authors. 
Henry has imagination. John hasn’t. 
Henry finds the horizon of his interests 
expanding. As a result of his studies 
he sees new meanings in his daily activi- 
- He is acquiring a broad education. 
John is also acquiring an education—in 
that he is passing successfully from 
Stade to grade, but what he learns does 
Mot free him from boredom. It is not 
aking his daily routines more interest- 
and mentally exciting. He regards 
courses only as assigned tasks. 
In every classroom there are Johns 
and Henrys. The Johns are not failures. 
hey rise above the students who do not 
meet the requirements of their daily 
ork. But they are not making the 
ost of their opportunities. The Henrys 
re learning how to become increasingly 
eresting to themselves and others. 
y are also preparing for leadership 
a marked success in the vocations they 
ave chosen to follow. 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


SAILING along the shores of Luzon, one of the largest of the Philippine Islands 


Philippine Progress 


Former U. S. Possession Slowly Recovering from War but Must 


Still Solve a Number of Serious Economic Problems 


HILE there has not been much 

news from the Philippine Islands 
in recent months, events have been 
taking place there which we, as Amer- 
icans, should know about. Not only 
were these Pacific islands under 
United States control from 1899 to 
1946, but their geographical location 
and type of government make them 
extremely important as an outpost of 
democracy at a time when much of 
near-by Asia is turning to commu- 
nism. For these reasons it is well 
that we know what is happening in the 
Philippines, what problems are facing 
the people of the islands, and how they 
are acting to solve them. 

Many of the problems with which 
the Filipinos are grappling today 
were brought on by World War II. 
The Japanese invaded the islands im- 
mediately after the outbreak of the 
conflict in 1941, and some destruction 
took place at that time. In 1944 and 
1945 troops led by General Douglas 
MacArthur regained the Philippines 
after months of bitter fighting. 

Consequently, when the Philippines 
were granted their independence on 
July 4, 1946, in accordance with earlier 
promises made by the United States, 
the picture facing the new republic 
was a discouraging one. Devastation 
was widespread, and many of the 18% 
million people of the islands were 
homeless. Large sections of Manila, 
the principal city of the Philippines, 
lay in rubble. War damage was es- 
timated at 1 billion dollars. 

The immediate problem before the 
people of the Philippines was, there- 
fore, to rebuild their homes and places 


‘down. 


of business and to repair war-dam- 
aged roads and communication lines. 
How well have they succeeded in carry- 
ing out this objective? 

During the past 21% years, the Fili- 
pinos have made considerable prog- 
ress in rebuilding their devastated 
towns and cities. The United States 
government appropriated 400 million 


dollars to be paid to persons and firms . 


whose property had been destroyed or 
damaged, and this sum has hastened 
reconstruction. An additional 210 mil- 
lion dollars was provided by the U.S.A. 
to rebuild bridges and to restore roads, 
streets, ports, and other public prop- 
erty. 

Despite this aid, much still remains 
to be done in getting the country back 
to normal. Many of the republic’s 
mines and plantations are still suffer- 
ing from the effects of the war. For 
example, most gold mines are still 
closed. Some caved in or were flooded 
during the war, while others—though 
remaining intact—became badly run 
Little has been done to restore 
them, and as a consequence the gold 
output in the Philippines today is only 
about 12 per cent of its prewar level. 

Many sugar plantations have still 
not recovered. Before the war, sugar 
was the principal manufacture of the 
Philippines and brought a greater 
cash income than any other product. 
The sugar output is now rising slowly, 
but it still does not equal prewar pro- 
duction figures. In fact, during 1949 
the production is expected to be no 
more than 80 per cent of what it was 
immediately before the war. 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Debate on Rival 
Health Programs 


Compulsory Medical Insurance 
Asked by Truman; Doctors 
Want Voluntary Plan 


VER since he came into office, 
President Truman has _ insisted 
that the federal government should 
establish a national health system to 
insure proper medical care for all the 
American people. With the Democrats 
in control of Congress, the President 
hopes to put this program into effect. 
The American Medical Association, 
to which most of the nation’s doctors 
belong, vigorously opposes certain of 
Mr. Truman’s ideas on the health 
question. It contends that the adop- 
tion of his program would check 
rather than advance medical progress 
in this country. 

Until recently, supporters of the 
President criticized the American 
Medical Association for its “negative” 
position. They frequently asked the 
AMA leaders this question: 

“Instead of just attacking every 
proposal that is set forth to help mil- 
lions of low-income families obtain 
proper medical care, why don’t you 
doctors offer a constructive plan of 
your own? Something has to be done, 
for a great many people simply cannot 
afford to get the health services which 
they need and which are available to 
families able to pay for them.” 

The AMA accepted this challenge 
several weeks ago. Its officials an- 
nounced a program which they had 
drawn up for the consideration of 
Congress. They hope their ideas will 
be accepted instead of the President’s. 

On certain points, the AMA and the 
Truman administration are in agree- 
ment. We shall discuss these first, and 
then take up their differences of opin- 
ion. 
1. The AMA has recommended the 
creation of a federal Department of 
Health. The secretary of this Depart- 
ment would be a doctor, and he would 
serve as a member of the President’s 
cabinet. All federal health activities, 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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OSCAR EWING, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, is a leading spokesman in favor 
of President Truman’s health program. 
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except the medical services of the 
armed forces, would be supervised by 
the new agency. 

While President Truman has not 
come out specifically for a federal 
Department of Health, it is not 
thought that he would oppose the plan. 
He is known to favor the idea of 
having the major national health serv- 
ices administered by a single agency. 

2. Both the AMA and the President 
want the federal government to pro- 
vide large sums of money for promot- 
ing medical research. This type of 
assistance is needed by laboratories 
where medical scientists are seeking 
cures for cancer, heart ailments, polio, 
and numerous other diseases. 

8. It is generally agreed that the 
government in Washington should help 
to finance hospitals and. clinics in rural 
and other areas which now lack ade- 
quate health facilities. Both Mr. Tru- 
man and the AMA also favor federal 
aid for the expansion and strengthen- 
ing of local public health agencies. 

4. There is no argument over the 
need of federal support for medical, 
dental, and nursing schools. Such as- 
sistance would help to provide enough 
doctors, dentists, and nurses to supply 
the nation’s needs. 

5. Finally, there is general agree- 
ment that sufficient money should be 
provided to carry on a large-scale cam- 
paign of health education. The Amer- 
ican people must be informed of the 
medical facilities which are available 
to them and “of their own responsibili- 
ties in health care,” 


Big Controversy 


Now we come to the big controversy 
between the AMA and the Truman 
administration. It involves the ques- 
tion of “health insurance plans.” Un- 
der such arrangements, groups of peo- 
ple make weekly, monthly, or yearly 
payments into insurance funds which 
are used to pay their medical expenses. 
In many cases, only hospital bills are 
provided for. Certain health insur- 
ance plans, however, cover doctor, 
dentist, and X-ray costs, plus hospital 
expenses. 

In a number of communities, certain 
doctors are practicing on a cooperative 
basis, and they provide all or most 
medical services needed by families 
that make regular monthly payments 
to them. These payments, of course, 
run considerably higher than those 
which take care of hospital bills alone. 

Health insurance or group medical 


Two Health Plans Are Discussed by the Nation 


(Concluded from page 1) 

















WERNER IN CHICAGO SUN 


“AND DO WE need it!” This cartoonist 
thinks a federal health insurance program 
is essential for the nation’s well-being. 


plans seek to overcome this big prob- 
lem: The average family does not build 
up a health fund for itself. It does not 
save a small amount each week or 
month for future doctor and hospital 
bills. Then when a major illness oc- 
curs, the family is hard put to meet 
its medical expenses. It may have 
to go into debt or accept charity. 

Moreover, a great many people will 
not spend money to have regular 
health examinations. As a_ result, 
dangerous diseases may get well under 
way before they are detected. 

If, however, families make regular 
payments for medical service, they 
are more likely than otherwise to go 
to the doctor when they need to, and 
have yearly health examinations. Their 
doctor bills will already have been 
paid. 

President Truman is in favor of 
compulsory health insurance for all 
the American people. He wants the 
federal government to deduct money 
regularly from wages and profits to 
cover the medical-care expenses of 
families throughout the nation. 

Under this arrangement, a national 
health fund would be created, just as 
similar funds are already being built 
up for making payments to unem- 
ployed workers and to elderly persons 
who quit their jobs and go into re- 
tirement. The medical insurance pro- 
gram would be added to the rest of 
the social security system. Doctors, 
nurses, and hospitals would be paid 
out of the health fund. 

The supporters of this plan argue 
their case in the following manner: 











RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES times 


“UNCLE SAM, M. D.” This one thinks 
a compulsory health program would lead 
to a snarl of red tape. , 


“So long as the American people 
do not have health insurance, the ma- 
jority of them will not save enough to 
meet sickness emergencies. This is 
not merely an individual or family 
problem, but it is also a national one. 
The country is weakened, both in war 
and peace, when its people are not as 
healthy as they could and should be. 

“Tt is true that many people, doctors, 
and hospitals have worked out volun- 
tary health insurance plans whereby 
families make regular payments and 
are thus assured of hospital and medi- 
cal attention when they need it. But 
the large majority of people still do 
not prepare in advance to meet the 
heavy expenses involved in serious ill- 
nesses. From both an individual and 
national standpoint, therefore, the 
federal government should adopt com- 
pulsory health insurance. 

“The law providing for such a pro- 
gram could set up proper safeguards, 
so that the medical services of the 
nation would not fall under political 
control or interference. Doctors would 
be chosen to administer this program. 

“Tn the long run, the doctors, and the 
nurses—as well as the patients—will 
be better off and more secure under 
a federal health insurance program 
than under the present system. They 
will have the same number of patients 
in good and bad years, and they will 
be assured of being paid for their 
services. Today, many doctor bills go 
unpaid because people have not put 
money aside for this purpose.” 

The American Medical Association 
takes sharp issue with this point of 


——. 


view. The plan it proposes calls for 
an extension of voluntary health in. 
surance, rather than a compulsory sys- 
tem of medical care. Supporters of 
the AMA position argue in the follow. 
ing way: : 

“There is no more reason to force 
people to put money aside for their 
health expenses than for their food, 
A great many families spend their 
money foolishly and thus are unable 
to enjoy proper diets. Their health 
suffers the consequences. If, there. 
fore, people are going to be compelled 
to save for their medical expense, why 
not force them to spend the proper 
amounts for their food? Or why not 
force them to save to buy homes; or 
to educate their children? 

“As a matter of fact, once the goy- 
ernment begins a program of compul- 
sion in one field, it is no time at all 
before it does the same thing in other 
fields. That is the starting point of 
government regimentation and _ the 
danger signal for democracy and free 
enterprise. 


“Politicians Enter’ 


“If the government collects all the 
money which is used to pay medical 
expenses in this country, nothing in 
the world can prevent political leaders 
from eventually controlling and domi- 
nating the health field. Such a develop- 
ment would check the great medical 
strides that have been made in this 
country. 

“Everyone recognizes that there is 
still room for progress under our pres- 
ent system of free medicine. At the 
same time, it is an undeniable fact 
that this system has a record of 
achievement envied by the rest of the 
world. It would be tragic to end it. 

“As paid employees of the govern- 
ment, many doctors would not have as 
much incentive to work long and hard 
as they do under existing circum- 
stances. Moreover, present experience 
in England shows that people, when 
they are free to go to doctors as often 
as they please, abuse the privilege. 
The British doctors are reported to be 
so overburdened by unnecessary calls 
that their own health and efficiency 
are being seriously impaired. Doctors 
find it impossible to give individual 
patients the attention they need. 

These and other arguments will be 
heard as the debate over health insur- 
ance rages in Congress during the 
coming weeks. 





1. Federal funds for building 
hospitals and health centers. 











2. And for more public health 
services and mother-child care. 





3. Federal aid to support med- 4 A_ broad, compulsory na- 


ical education and research. 


tional health insurance plan. 







































CONGRESS is debating the pros and cons of these presidential recommendations. 


BERNSTEIN DRAWING 


The American Medical Association favors the first three. 
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defense set-up 


Men Who Are Responsible for Defense of U.S. 


President Directs Group That Makes up Our Military “‘High Command” 


CTIVITIES of the _ far-flung 
United States land, sea, and air 
forces are directed by the “high com- 
mand” shown in the chart on this 
page. 

As always, the President is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed services. 
He is responsible for their operations, 
and he must see that the acts of Con- 
gress concerning them are properly 
put into effect. The defense officials, 
both civilian and military, who work 
with the President are expected to 
furnish him with expert advice and to 
carry out his orders. 

The President is so busy, of course, 
that ony questions of utmost impor- 
tance can be brought to his attention. 
This means that the officials who serve 
under him must themselves, in the 
course of their duties, make weighty 
decisions on how best to act on his 
general instructions. 

The following paragraphs describe 
in further detail the work of each 
Major office in our nation’s military 
organization: 

Secretary of Defense. A member of 
the President’s Cabinet, he is the 
highest official whose full time is de- 
voted te defense problems. He heads 
the National Military Establishment, 
which contains the three main armed 
service branches—the Departments of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. 


Below Cabinet Rank 


Civilian Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. These three 
officials rank below the Secretary of 
Defense, and are not members of the 
Cabinet. Nevertheless, they may take 
Problems concerning their departments 
directly to the President whenever 
they feel that it is necessary to do so. 
Each is the top man in his branch, 
tanking above its military officers. 

In general, the Military Establish- 
ment provides separate departments 
for land, sea, and air fighters. There 
- necessarily, though, some overlap- 
Ping. The Army has a number of 





airplanes for observation work and 
other purposes; the Navy Department 
contains a sizable air arm; and the 
Marine Corps, which has both land and 
air forces, is under Navy Department 
control. 

Military Chiefs. The Army Chief 
of Staff, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and the Air Chief of Staff are the 
military commanders in their respec- 
tive departments. They are all high- 
ranking officers—‘‘career men” in the 
armed services. Through long study 
and actual wartime experience they 
have become experts on weapons and 
strategy. Their jobs are to advise 
the civilian heads of their departments, 
and to command the military forces. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Army 
and Air Chiefs of Staff and the Chief 
of Naval Operations meet to discuss 
the nation’s over-all defense picture. 
Together they are known as the “Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.” Their task is to 
make plans and decisions on how the 
land, sea, and air forces can best 
work together. 


Disagreements 


Unfortunately, the officers who meet 
as Joint Chiefs of Staff have not been 
able to cooperate as well as they might 
at times. Their progress ‘has been 
slowed by disagreement on a number 
of important questions. This fact has 
been a source of worry and concern 
to many people. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the Military Establishment as now 
organized has been in existence less 
than two years. Until 1947 the Army 
and the Air Force were in one depart- 
ment; the Navy was in another; and 
there was no Secretary of Defense in 
charge of the entire set-up. 

Our armed forces make up a huge 
organization. It naturally takes a 
long time for the comparatively new 
National Military Establishment to 
become a smoothly operating agency. 

General Eisenhower’s office. Last 
month President Truman called Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower back to Wash- 








ington and gave him the job of bring- 
ing a greater degree of unity among 
the military chiefs. During the past 
few weeks, Eisenhower has been pre- 
siding at meetings of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Because he is well liked and 
deeply respected by all military leaders, 
it is hoped that he will be able to 
bring the different armed services 
closer together. 

Additional Joint Boards—War 
Council, Munitions Board, Research 
and Development Board. Within the 
National Military Establishment, 
working directly with and under the 
Secretary of Defense, are these groups 
made up of high-ranking Army, Navy, 
and Air officials. 

The War Council, like the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, considers over-all mili- 
tary policy. The Secretary of Defense 
himself is its chairman, and it has 
six other members—the civilian heads 
and the military chiefs of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Departments. 

The Munitions Board studies the 
problem of obtaining equipment for 
all branches of the Military Establish- 
ment. It consists of a civilian Under 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary from 
each of the three departments. On its 
Advisory Council there are military 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

The Research and Development 
Board makes plans for carrying on 
and encouraging scientific research, in 
a constant effort to create improved 
types of military equipment and new 
kinds of weapons. It advises the Sec- 
retary of Defense on scientific matters. 
This board is headed by a well-known 
scientist, Karl T. Compton. Its other 
members are generals and admirals 
from the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Presidential Boards and Agencies— 
National Security Resources Board, 
National Security Council, Central In- 
telligence Agency. These organiza- 


tions, all of which perform important 
defense jobs, are outside the National 
They belong 


Military Establishment. 


to the Executive.Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

The National Security Resources 
Board is composed of a number of ex- 
tremely high-ranking officials. In time 
of war it could become one of the most 
powerful agencies in the government. 
It develops plans for making the best 
possible wartime use of America’s 
manpower, natural resources, indus- 
tries, and transportation facilities. 
This board may study and consider 
practically any question that involves 
the ability of the United States to 
withstand a military attack and to 
fight a war. 


Seven Cabinet Members 


The group includes seven Cabinet 
members—the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor. At the 
head of this agency is a chairman who 
works at the job full time. 

The National Security Council is a 
body through which the President can 
consult with the top officials whose 
work is most directly concerned with 
national defense. It includes the 
President himself; the Secretary of 
State; the Secretary of Defense; the 
civilian heads of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Departments; and the chair- 
man of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. : 

Serving under this Security Coun- 
cil is the Central Intelligence Agency— 
a highly secret organization. CIA’s 
job is to keep our government informed 
about conditions in other countries— 
conditions which might, now or in the 
future, affect America’s security. Its 
secret agents are at work in practically 
all parts of the world, gathering in- 
formation and sending reports to 
Washington. 

Moreover, the CIA acts as a “clear- 
inghouse” for information obtained 
abroad by the employees of other gov- 
ernment bureaus and departments. 
The Agency is now headed. by a Navy 
officer, Rear Admiral Roscoe Hillen- 
koetter. 
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China Negotiates 


Recent weeks have seen a lull in the 
fighting in China. Peace talks have 
been going on, and both sides have 
held their armies in check. Up to the 
time of this writing, practically all the 
negotiations had been carried on be- 
hind the scenes, but latest reports 
from China’s official news agency indi- 
cate that a formal peace conference 
may begin this month. The Com- 
munists are continuing to demand un- 
conditional surrender, While the Na- 
tionalists are still seeking terms more 
favorable than those advanced by their 
foes. 

An interesting aspect of the present 
situation in China is the attitude of 
the Soviet Union toward the two 
warring factions. While Russia has 
been charged in the past with helping 
the Chinese Communists, it continues 
to recognize the Nationalist govern- 
ment. -In fact, the Soviet Union is 
carrying on negotiations with Na- 
tionalist representatives to obtain 
certain trading privileges in the Chi- 
nese province of Sinkiang, bordering 
Russia. 

The Soviet Union’s willingness to 
negotiate with the Nationalists at this 
time has aroused considerable specula- 
tion. One possible explanation which 
has been advanced is that Russia fears 
that the Chinese Communists—when 
they do get into power in China—may 
not be willing to cooperate closely with 
the Soviet Union, but may rather show 
the same kind of independence ex- 
hibited by Tito in Yugoslavia. There- 
fore—so the theory goes—Russia is 
anxious to win what concessions she 
can from the Nationalist government 
at this time. 


48 More Senators? 


Senator Howard McGrath of Rhode 
Island recently advanced the proposal 
that three Senators—instead of two— 
be elected from each state. If carried 
out, the plan would increase the mem- 

bership of the Senate from 96 to 144. 
; Mr. McGrath thinks that the addi- 
tion of 48 members would allow the 
Senate to accomplish more work. He 
also believes that the body would then 
be more alert to changes: in public 
opinion, for each state would, under 
his plan, elect a Senator every two 
years. As it is now, an interval of 
four years often takes place between 
senatorial elections in the individual 
states. 

Senator McGrath contends, too, that 
a third Senator could cast a deciding 
vote to reflect a state’s views on oc- 
casions when the other two Senators 









































FROM RAY BETHERS IN NEWSWEEK 
WE’VE been moving to the cities since 
. 1790 


from that state took opposite sides 
on an issue. 

A constitutional amendment would 
be necessary to carry out the proposal. 


Comparing Living Costs 


The Associated Press recently made 
a cost-of-living survey in Europe and 
the United States. .In order that ac- 
curate comparisons might be made, 
three workers—a bookkeeper, a ditch- 
digger, and a_ boilermaker—were 
chosen for investigation in each of 21 
major cities. Since money values 
mean little in Europe, the cost of living 
was translated into minutes and hours 
of work needed to obtain food, cloth- 
ing and entertainment. Below, in the 
form of questions and answers, we 
are presenting some of the “typical” 
findings of the survey. 

How long does the average book- 
keeper have to work in order to earn 
enough money to buy a medium-quality 
suit? (Answers are given in hours.) 

In Kansas City, 39; Paris, 64; Lon- 
don, 84; Rome, 108; Budapest, 130. 

How long does a boilermaker have 
to work to buy one pound of average- 
grade beef? (Answers in minutes.) 

In Kansas City, 12; Paris, 65; Lon- 
don, 17; Rome, 150; Budapest, 74. 

How long does a ditchdigger have 


The Story of the Week 7 


to work to obtain enough money to go 
to the movies? (Answers in minutes.) 

In Washington, D. C., 19; Athens, 
112; Paris, 24; Stockholm, 45; Berlin, 
100. 

Although various local conditions 
affected some of the findings, the sur- 
vey unmistakeably showed that the 
cost of living in the United States is, 
in general, well below that in Europe. 
The average American works fewer 
hours and gets more for his work than 
do most people in European countries, 


Berlin Airlift 


Despite the bad weather of the last 
few months, the Allied airlift is feed- 
ing the western sectors of Berlin. 
According to General Lucius D. Clay, 


. our military governor in Germany, 


American and British planes brought 
enough food into the blockaded city 
not only to prevent starvation but even 
to enable Berliners to eat better than 
most other Europeans. 

Before the winter set in, Western 
leaders hoped that the airlift would 
carry into Berlin an average of 4,000 
tons of supplies a day. The Russians 
doubted the ability of American and 
British aircraft to overcome the ex- 
pected bad weather. Since winter be- 
gan, the airlift has met its quota 
almost every day and on some days has 
exceeded it by as much as two thou- 
sand tons. 

By feeding the two million inhabit- 
ants of the western sections of Berlin 
despite the Russian blockade, the 
Allies are proving their determination 
to remain in their parts of the city. 
They are still willing to discuss with 
the Russians the various problems that 
now divide them, but they will not 
do so until the blockade is lifted by the 
Soviet Union. 


Spring Training 


Baseball’s spring training season is 
now under way. The 16 big league 
teams opened their training camps a 
few days ago, and from now until the 
middle of April they will be getting 
in shape for the coming league com- 
petition. Ten clubs are training in 
Florida this year, while four are in 
California. The other two teams—the 
New York Giants and the world cham- 
pion Cleveland Indians—are condition- 
ing in Arizona. 

Observers predict that both leagues 
will be in for close races this season. 
Last year the Cleveland Indians and 
the Boston Red Sox tied for the Ameri- 
can League pennant, and Cleveland 
won the championship in a play-off 
game. It seems likely that these two 
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MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL TEAMS have begun their spring training for the 1949 season 











teams will be in the thick of the bat. 
tling for the league’s pennant again 
this year. 

In the National League, many fang 
think that the Boston Braves will re. 
peat their victory of a year ago, 
Others like the chances of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, who were league champs in 
1947. The St. Louis Cardinals are 
always strong contenders in this cir. 
cuit, while the New York Giants and 
the Pittsburgh Pirates can by no 
means be counted out of the running, 
Of course, there is always the chance 
in both leagues that one of the lesser 
regarded teams may develop surprising 
strength and turn out to be a top com- 
petitor. 





New Appointee | 


Dr. Earl McGrath, a University of 
Chicago professor, was recently ap- 
pointed by President Truman as U. §, 
Commissioner of Education. At this 
writing, the appointment has not come 
before the Senate for confirmation, but 
that body is expected to give its ap- 
proval soon. 
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APPOINTED to the highest federal post 
in the field of education—Earl J. Me 
Grath has been named U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 


A native of Buffalo, Dr. McGrath 


_has had wide experience in the field of 


education. During the war he su- 
pervised Navy educational programs 
which reached about 300,000 men. 
Later he went to Germany as a mem- 
ber of the group surveying the school 
system in the American zone. 

From 1945 to 1948 Dr. McGrath 
served as dean of the liberal arts 
college at the University of Iowa. A 


on Higher Education, he is also the 
author of several books. As Commis- 
sioner of Education, he succeeds Dr. 
John Studebaker, who resigned. 


member of the President’s Commission 


Armistice in Palestine 


Israel is now attempting to reach 
an agreement with Trans-Jordan and 
Lebanon that would put a final end to 
the war between them. She has al- 
ready signed an agreement halting 
her conflict with Egypt in the Negeb 
desert of Palestine. This has height- 
ened the possibility of permanent 
peace in the Holy Land, though formal 
treaties will still have to be signed be- 
tween Israel on the one hand and the 
various Arab nations on the other. 

If Trans-Jordan and Lebanon agree 
to cease their warfare against the 
Jews, Iraq and Saudi Arabia are un- 
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agreement halting theirs. Yemen and 
Syria have not yet indicated whether 
they will sign similar agreements, but 
it is considered likely that they will as 
goon as the other Arab states have 
come to terms with the Israeli gov- 
ernment. 

Israel is already recognized as a 
duly constituted government by more 
than 30 countries, including the United 
States, Russia, and Great Britain. As 
a result of her armistice (or perma- 
nent truce) agreement with Egypt, 
Israel will again try to become a mem- 
ber of the United Nations when the 
latter organization meets at Lake Suc- 
cess this April. 


Women’s Tour 


Thirty American women from farm 
states in the Middle West are now 
touring Europe to see for themselves 
how recovery is progressing on that 
continent. The leader of the trip is 
Miss Mary Foster, a radio commenta- 
tor from Omaha, Nebraska. Miss 
Foster remarked on her program one 
day that women of different lands 
should have the chance to get together 
and talk over the world’s problems. 
Her listeners responded so enthusi- 
astically to the idea that the present 
trip was organized. 

The women who are making the 
trip—all at their own expense—rep- 
resent civic groups, parents organiza- 
tions, and farm clubs in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
neighboring states. They are particu- 
larly interested in finding out how 
average families in Europe are getting 
along and to what extent they are 
being helped by the Recovery Plan. 
When they return to this country, 
later this month, the women will re- 
port their findings in their own com- 
munities. 


Norway and the Pact 


Before this paper reaches its read- 
ers, Norway will probably have de- 
cided whether or not to join the North 
Atlantic Pact. Halvard Lange, Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister, made his re- 
port to parliament some days ago, fol- 
lowing his return from discussions in 
both the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Dr. Lange said he was convinced 
that Norway should join forces with 
the Western powers, and urged par- 
liament to support this viewpoint. 

Norway’s action may influence the 

' other two Scandinavian countries. Un- 
official sources report that Sweden may 
come into the pact by fall. Denmark, 
too, is thought to be leaning toward 
the West. 


Funds for ERP 


A bill providing for more than 4 bil- 
lion dollars for the second year of the 
European Recovery Program (July, 
1949 to July, 1950) is now being con- 
sidered by Congress. If adopted, the 
Measure would also authorize an ap- 
Propriation of a little over one billion 
dollars for ERP operations between 
April and June of this year. 

Some opposition is expected to the 
Proposed legislation, but most ob- 
Servers doubt that the bill will be 
materially changed before it is enacted 
Into law. A number of legislators at- 
tempted to reduce by a considerable 
extent the funds provided in last year’s 
bill, but they were, on the whole, un- 
Successful. The ERP is scheduled to 
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ONCE A MODEL—now an engineer. 
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Nancy Lee Cushing of New York City is one 


of the relatively few young women in the United States who have gone into engineering. 
She worked her way through the Rutger’s School of Engineering by being a model. 


last four years but Congress appro- 
priates money for it on a yearly basis. 

The funds now being asked for the 
European Recovery Program are about 
half a billion dollars less than the 
amount requested by the 19 nations 
taking part in the ERP. Under our 
agreement with these countries, we 
have the right to determine the cost of 
the program since we provide all the 
funds. 


Railways and Trucks 


The nation’s railroads are facing 
greater competition than ever before 
from trucking concerns. Some ob- 
servers believe that trucks will take 
even more business away from the 
railroads unless the latter charge al- 
most as low rates as do the trucking 
companies. 

During the first two months of this 
year, for instance, it is pointed out 
that the amount of traffic handled by 
railroads dropped by as much as 10 per 
cent. The amount of freight carried by 
trucks increased by approximately the 


same percentage during that period. 

Trucks are believed to offer serious 
competition to railroads because of 
their service as well as the rates they 
charge. For example, trucks can haul 
large shipments of oranges from 
Florida to cities in the North and Mid- 
West much more quickly than the rail- 
roads. They can also provide “door- 
to-door” service to many manufac- 
turers, while trains deliver their cargo 
to depots that may be a good distance 
away from its final destination. This 
means that the cargo has to be handled 
a second time. 

Certain railroads are reported to be 
losing money as a result of the reduc- 
tion in their business. The govern- 
ment has allowed them to raise their 
freight rates several times during the 
last two and a half years, but their 
earnings have decreased in spite of 
these moves. 





Pronunciations 


Elpidio Quirino—é]-pea’dyaw ké-ré’naw 
Mindanao—min-dah-now’ 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 











In some places, nose prints are taken 
of dogs to tell them apart. Our plan is 
to whistle. If the animal takes no notice, 
he is ours. 

x * * 


“Getting a job with the government 
means hard work,” says an official. But 
you have plenty of time to rest up after 
you get it. 

* * * 

An envelope-stamping machine is said 
to do the work of three office boys. That 
is more than three office boys usually do. 



































FOLLETTE IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Ordinarily I can get along nicely on my 
salary, sir, but lately the ground has been 
frozen, so that it’s impossible to dig for 
roots.” 





According to a doctor, a kick from a 
horse is not so painful as one from a 
mule. Any reader doubting this state- 
ment should try them both for himself. 


=. Ff = 


At the end of the first week away from 
home on a new job, the young husband 
wrote to his wife: “Made foreman— 
feather in my cap.” 

After the second week he wrote: 
“Made manager—another feather in my 
cap. 

After the third week he 
“Have been fired—send money.” 

To which she replied: “Use feathers. 
Fly home.” 


wired: 


x* * * 


“TI couldn’t serve as a juror, judge. One 
look at that fellow convinces me that he’s 
guilty.” 

“Sh-h-h! That’s the district attorney.” 

* * * 


Guide: “This castle has stood for 600 
years. Not a stone has been touched, 
nothing altered, nothing replaced.” 

Visitor: “Good grief, they must have 
the same landlord we have.” 


~x~ * * 


The grouchy man stomped into the 
store, slammed the door behind him, and 
barked at the sales clerk: “Give me some 
dog biscuits.” 

The salesman calmly replied: “Will 
you eat them here, or shall I send them 
around to your kennel.” 
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Health Plans 


1. On what points concerning a na- 
tional health program are President Tru- 
man and the American Medical Associa- 
tion in agreement? 


2. What is a “health insurance plan,” 
and what big problem does such a plan 
seek to overcome? 


3. What kind of a health insurance 
program does President Truman advo- 
cate? 


4. Describe the insurance plan which 
the AMA prefers. 


5. Briefly give the main arguments of 
those who favor compulsory health in- 
surance. 


6. What is the position of those who 
oppose such a system? 


Discussion 


1. President Truman and the AMA are 
in general agreement on a number of 
points in their health programs. Which 
one of these points do you think is most 
important? Why? 

2. Which health insurance program— 
that of President Truman or the one 
advanced by the AMA—do you prefer? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


The Philippines 


1. When were the Philippines granted 
their independence? 


2. How has the United States helped 
the Filipinos in their postwar reconstruc- 
tion program? 

3. In general, how does the postwar 
output of gold, sugar, and abaca compare 
with the output of prewar years? 


_4. What major product of the Philip- 
pines has greatly surpassed its prewar 
production? 


5. In what way has the trade picture 
in the Philippipes changed in recent 
years? 

6. Why is the tariff agreement with 
the United States the subject of concern 
among Philippine leaders? 


7. What steps are being taken to in- 
dustrialize the nation? 


8. How is the Philippine government 
planning to help the farmers? 


Discussion 


Do you favor or oppose the large-scale 
financial assistance which our country 
is now giving to the Philippine Islands? 
Deferd your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What surprising attitude has the 
Soviet Union shown in recent weeks to- 
ward the Chinese Nationalists? 

2. Give two reasons why Senator Mc- 
Grath of Rhode Island wants the size of 
the Senate increased. 

8. According to General Lucius Clay, 
how well has the Berlin airlift succeeded 
this winter? 

4. To what position was Dr. Earl Mc- 
Grath recently appointed? 

5. Why has the Union of South Africa 
been slow in building up its manufactur- 
ing industries? 

6. Briefly describe our present mili- 
tary set-up. 
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Island Republic’s Progress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The plantations which produce abaca 
—a hemp-like product used in making 
rope—also suffered greatly. About 30 
per cent of them were destroyed while 
others were badly damaged. Produc- 
tion of abaca is only about half of 
; what it was 10 years ago, and many 
observers fear that it will never re- 
gain its prewar position as a major 
‘ product in Philippine trade. During 
the war, a number of Central Amer- 
ican countries, which also produce 
hemp, gained control of many of the 
markets which the Philippines had 
formerly supplied. 

The single major product of the 
Philippines which has surpassed its 
prewar production figure is copra— 
the dried meat of the coconut. Few 
coconut palms were destroyed during 


HARRIS & EWING 


ELPIDIO QUIRINO, President of the 
Philippines 


the fighting, and the postwar demand 
for copra, which is used in making 
soap and certain food products, has 
stimulated production to the point 
where it is about 60 per cent above its 
prewar output. 

Unfortunately, though, the demand 
for copra has fallen off drastically in 
the past year, and the price is falling. 
This development is expected to make 
a big cut in the income of the islands. 

It can thus be seen that the recovery 
picture in the Philippines is far from 
uniform. While a good deal of recon- 
struction has been carried out, the 
Filipinos still have a long way to go 
before they can enjoy even moderate 
prosperity. 

One of the outstanding problems 
facing the Philippine Republic today 
is that of maintaining a healthy trade 
with other countries. Before the war 
the islands consistently maintained a 
“favorable balance of trade” by sell- 
ing more to other countries than they 
bought from them. Partly as a con- 
sequence of this situation, the Philip- 
pines enjoyed better business condi- 
tions and a higher standard of living 
than most other countries in the Far 
East. 

In recent years, the trade picture 
has changed. Today the Philippines 
are buying far more than they are 
selling. In the first 10 months of 
1948, for example, sales to other na- 
tions totalled about 268 million dol- 
lars, while purchases—mostly of man- 
ufactured goods—amounted to 419 
million dollars. 

The Filipinos cannot long continue 
to buy more from other countries than 
they sell to them. American payments 
to the islanders are helping them to 
pay for their foreign purchases now, 
but such payments are scheduled to 


stop in 1951. If a closer balance be- 
tween foreign sales and purchases can- 
not be achieved by that time, the 
Filipinos will have to cut down on their 
foreign buying and accept a still lower 
standard of living. 

Another aspect of the trade situ- 
ation presents an even more serious 
long-range problem than does the pres- 
ent unfavorable trade balance. To 
understand this particular problem, it 
is necessary to look into the back- 
ground of trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippines. 

During the years when the Philip- 
pines were under the control of the 
United States, “free trade” existed be- 
tween the islands and this country. 
This meant that Philinpine products 
were allowed to enter the United 
States without paying any tax, or 
duty, while U. S. goods entered the 
Philippines under the same conditions. 
The effect of the “free trade” policy 
was to stimulate commerce between 
the two countries. No tariff barriers 
existed to hamper the flow of trade. 

When the Philippines were given 
their independence, it was agreed that 
they would still be allowed to send 
their products into this country until 
1954 without paying any duty on 
them. This provision was made in 
order to “cushion” the shock which 
might take place in the economy of the 
new nation if it were suddenly thrown 
on its own at a time when it was still 
suffering from the effects of war. 

In 1954, according to the agree- 
ment, the Philippines will start pay- 
ing small duties on products sold in 
the United States. The duties will in- 
crease each year until 1974. At the 
end of that 20-year period, full tariff 
rates will be in effect, and the Philip- 
pines will no longer have any substan- 
tial trading advantages with this coun- 
try that certain other foreign nations 
do not possess. 

Many of the Filipinos fear that the 
raising of trade barriers will cause a 
serious decline in trade between their 
country and ours. Since the United 
States has always been the largest 





THREE Lions 


MINDANAO, largest island in the Philippines, produces much of the Manila hemp 
used for rope by other nations of the world 


customer of the Philippines, the is- 
landers will be dealt a severe blow if 
their business with us drops off and 
they are unable to find new markets 
for their surplus products. While this 
problem does not have to be solved im- 
mediately, the Philippine leaders are 
giving it much careful attention and 
study. 

Then there is the question concern- 
ing the future industrialization of the 
new Pacific nation. Observers have 
long pointed out that one of the major 
weaknesses of the islands is that their 
economy is based too largely on agri- 
culture. Despite the fact that the 
Philippines have considerable mineral 
and water power resources, almost all 
manufactured products used by the 
Filipinos have come from the United 
States. 

The free trade policy which has ex- 
isted between the United States and 
the Philippines has undoubtedly been 
a major factor in discouraging the 
development of factories and mills in 
the islands. American manufacturers, 
unhindered by duties, have generally 
been able to send in goods at such low 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS are close to Asia 


prices that it has discouraged Fili- 
pinos from establishing similar in- 
dustries for themselves. 

Economists generally agree that if 

the Philippine nation is to prosper, it 
must establish industries for which it 
is well fitted. The island government 
is now taking certain steps to encour- 
age this plan. Recently a billion-dollar 
hydro-electric construction program 
was launched, but most of it is still in 
the blueprint stage. The fact that the 
government is taking action—slow 
though it is—does afford some hope 
for the eventual establishment of a 
number of new industries. 
- Still another major problem upon 
which some progress is being made is 
that of agricultural reform. The farm 
situation has been a source of trouble 
in the Philippines for many years. 
About 70 per cent of all male workers 
over 10 years of age are farmers but, 
according to figures compiled in 1939, 
only about half of them own their own 
land. Many are share croppers, some 
of whom do not get more than 10 per 
cent of the crops they raise. The land- 
lords get the rest. ° 

Such a situation has led to armed 
uprisings in certain parts of the 
Philippines in recent years, and has led 
to some increase in Communist influ- 
ence. Most farmers, however, are 
simply interested in bettering theif 
lot, and have little interest in politics. 
At present, there seems to be only 4 
small number of Communists in the 
the Philippines, and if the government 
can satisfy the discontented farmers, 
it appears to be unlikely that commt- 
nism will make much headway. 

The Philippine government has pro 
claimed its intention to help the farm- 
ers. Plans have been announced for 
a redistribution of the land, and for 
a fairer division of crops between 
tenant farmer and landowner. Fut- 
ther research into agricultural meth- 
ods will be carried out. But this pro- 
gram, too, is moving along very slowly, 
and a good deal more will have to be 
done if the lot of the farmer is to be 
improved in the near future. 

These are the major problems con- 
fronting the Filipinos today. Others, 
of course, exist. Educational progress, 
for example, must be continued. The 
Filipinos must also have training im 
fields of business and government 8? 
that they will have the skills required 
for successful administration of a? 
independent nation. 
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Tune In! 
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N important public service achieve- 
ment is being offered by tele- 
yision. It is the video presentation of 
the authentic pictorial version, in mo- 
tion picture style, of General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s “Crusade In Europe.” 
The first program in the series is 
being presented this month by the 
Twentieth Century-Fox film corpora- 
tion and the American Broadcasting 
Company over its television network. 
The 26-week program of 20-minute 
episodes has been produced by the 
March of Time. The pictures dra- 
matically depict the strategy of the 
recent World War. They tell a great 
story and any student who has tele- 
vision available to him should be sure 
to watch for the time when these video 
films are shown. 

The pictures come from official gov- 
ernment sources, captured enemy films, 
and new motion pictures taken in the 
United States and abroad especially 
for television. The entire series will 
comprise 52,000 feet of film running 
a total of nine hours. 

* * * 


When he was a schoolboy, Edgar 
Bergen made a twenty-five cent in- 
vestment which has paid off ever since. 
When he was in grammar school, Ber- 
gen spent a quarter for a copy of a 
wizard’s manual. In it were instruc- 
tions for mastering the art of ven- 
triloquy. That was the only money 
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NBC 
EZRA STONE plays Henry on the popular 
Henry Aldrich show, heard over the NBC 
network on Thursday night. 


Bergen even spent to learn the tech- 
nique that has made him one of the 
world’s highest paid entertainers, 

* * * 


The world-renowned Philadelphia 
Orchestra is being heard in a new 
eight-week series on CBS Saturday 
afternoons. Eugene Ormandy is the 
conductor. 

* * * 


Two most frequently asked ques- 
tions put to Ezra Stone, who is Henry 
in NBC’s “Aldrich Family,” are: 
“How much longer do you intend to 
Play the role?” and “Is that breaking 
Voice natural or an act?” 

Ezra says he will play Henry as 
long as he has the chance and he sees 
ho reason why he should ever stop. 
The voice is and always has been a 
triumph of art over nature, for Ezra’s 
Voice had changed long before he be- 
gan playing Henry. 

Does he ever get tired of being 
Henry? No, because he gets variety 
by directing Broadway plays and by 
Sccasional acting on the stage. 
—By GEORGE EDSON. 


SCENE in Durban, one of the leading seaports in the Union of South Africa. 





SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


There 


have been race riots in this city during recent weeks. 


The Union of South Africa 


Large British Dominion, Land of Valuable Minerals, Gravely 
Troubled by Friction Among Different Races 


E violent riots which have oc- 
curred in the Union of South 
Africa this year have made the people 
of that nation more aware than ever 
of their complicated race problem. 
South Africa’s residents of Euro- 
pean descent were not directly in- 
volved in the fighting. The conflict 
was between African Negroes and 
people whose ancestors migrated from 
India a number of years ago. Since 
both these groups are treated as in- 
feriors by white residents of the coun- 
try, one might expect them to be 
friendly toward each other. Instead, 
however, there is a feeling of bitter- 
ness. The Indians consider them- 
selves. superior to members of the 
African native races, and the Negroes 
contend that they are often treated 
unfairly by Indian shopkeepers and 
moneylenders. 

As a whole, the Union of South 
Africa has more than 11 million peo- 
ple. About 2% million of these are 
white, mostly of British and Dutch 
ancestry; 300,000 are of Indian de- 
scent; and nearly all the rest are 
Negroes. The people of European an- 
cestry have kept a firm grip on the 
government and on the nation’s eco- 
nomic life, even theugh they make up 
not much more than a fifth of the 
population. Indians and Negroes are 
subjected to rigid restrictions of va- 
rious kinds, and generally live under 
miserable conditions. 

A New York Times writer said re- 
cently that in some Negro “shanty- 
towns” there are as many as 60,000 
people per square mile. The inhabit- 
ants of these towns, he says, live in 
shacks made “of old: sacking, rusty 
tins and even cardboard.” 

People of European descent in South 
Africa recognize the difficulties of the 
Negro and Indian peoples, and the 
race situation in general, as extremely 
serious problems. They are in con- 
siderable disagreement even among 
themselves, though, as to what policies 
should be followed. 

Located at the tip of the African 
continent, the Union of South Africa 
is about a sixth as large, in area, as 
the United States. The Union is a 
British Dominion, like Canada and 
Australia, but her people are divided 


on the question of how closely South 
Africa should cooperate with the rest 
of the British Commonwealth. 

The present Prime Minister is 
Daniel Malan, who represents a polit- 
ical party that strongly opposes close 
ties with Britain. Former Prime 
Minister Jan Smuts, whose party was 
defeated in last year’s elections, is 
world-famous as an advocate of a 
strong British Commonwealth. 

Geographically, the Union consists 
of a low coastal region and a high 
interior plateau. Corn, sugar cane, 
potatoes, and other crops are raised 
where there is enough moisture, but 
dry climate makes much of South 
Africa’s land suitable only for grazing. 

Although most of the people are en- 
gaged in farming and livestock rais- 
ing, agricultural products rank far 
below minerals in the nation’s for- 
eign trade. South Africa produces 
roughly a third of the world’s gold and 
three-fourths of its diamonds, and for 
this reason has become famous as a 
land of valuable ores and precious 
stones. The mines also turn out siz- 
able amounts of coal, chrome, copper, 
nickel, platinum, and other materials. 

The sale of minerals, particularly 
gold and diamonds, has brought so 
much profit to South Africa that the 
development of manufacturing indus- 
tries has until recently been neglecter . 
Many of the nation’s leaders feel that 
it is dangerous to depend so largely on 
mining, and they are taking steps to 
encourage the building of factories. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER. 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
the issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated February 7, 14, 21, and 28. The 
answer key appears in the March 7 issue 
of The Civie Leader. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. Value: 4 points per item; 
total for section, 56 points. 


1. Recent political strife in Hungary 
has come about because (a) Communist 


minorities holding power are suppressing 


democratic government; (b) the landless 
farmers are revolting against the Nagy 
government; (c) both Russia and the 
United States maintain armies of occu- 
pation in Hungary; (d) Hungary, along 
with Yugoslavia, has refused to cooperate 
with Russia in any way. 


2. If the education bill being considered 
by Congress is passed, (a) all schools 
will be controlled by the federal govern- 
ment; (b) the federal government will 
give the states certain sums of money 
to be used for education; (c) the cost 
of education will fall entirely on the 
states and local communities; (d) the 
cost of education will fall entirely on 
the federal government. 


3. The four-power military occupation 
of Austria has been characterized by the 
fact that (a) Russia and the western 
powers have got along together better 
in dealing with Austria than they have 
in dealing with Germany; (b) Russia 
and the United States have failed com- 
pletely to cooperate in Austria; (c) 
there has been trouble in Vienna similar 
to that which has occurred in Berlin; 
(d) the central Austrian government has 
enjoyed no independence whatever. 


4. The chief argument of those who 
favor passage of the education bill now 
before Congress is that (a) the federal 
government should regulate the schools 
because education of youth is a national 
problem; (b) federal aid to education 
is needed because of differences in abil- 
ity among the states to provide money 
for schools; (c) the federal government 
should eliminate segregation in the 
schools; (d) the federal government 
should aid the states which maintain 
the best school systems. 


5. Which one of the following prac- 
tices is contrary to our democratic ideals? 
(a) Equal voting privileges for all 
groups; (b) religious discrimination; 
(c) elimination of prejudice; (d) trying 
to understand the other fellow’s point 
of view. 


6. President Truman has _ suggested 
that the United States could help the 
peoples of the world by (a) aiding them 
to produce more of the things they need; 
(b) refusing to recognize governments 
established by military force; (c) refus- 
ing to grant loans to governments estab- 
lished by military force; (d) sending 
United States military forces to help 
govern nations having unsettled condi- 
tions. 


7. A number of leading industries of 
Hungary are owned by (a) the labor 
unions; (b) wealthy businessmen; (c) 
the government; (d) Russia. 


8. Norway shares common land bound- 
aries with (a) Sweden, Finland, and Po- © 
land; (b) Sweden, Finland, and Russia; 
(c) Sweden, Finland, and Denmark; (d) 
Finland, Denmark, and Russia. 


9. Governments have recently been 
overthrown in several South American 
countries. Such troubles as these are 
more likely to occur where (a) farmers 
own their own land; (b) the people have 
established a democratic government; (c) 
the people have a high standard of living; 
(d) there is a high rate of illiteracy. 


10. Ambassadors and ministers repre- 
senting the United States in other coun- 
tries are appointed by (a) the Secretary 
of State; (b) the President; (c) Con- 
gress; (d) the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


11. The chief argument of those who 
oppose passage of the education bill now 
before Congress is that (a) all of the 
states are now providing equally good 
educational facilities; (b) the providing 
of federal aid to the schools will bank- 
rupt the national government; (c) the 
states receiving aid would use it for 
purposes other than the support of the 
schools; (d) federal aid will lead to 
federal control of the schools. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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12. In a Brotherhood Week message, 
President Truman stressed that (a) 
equality of civil liberties is disappearing 
in the United States; (b) the United 
States has already achieved full brother- 
hood; (c) the biggest problems of the 
world are those of human relations; (d) 
brotherhood is not so important as inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 


13. Experts predict that, in the years 
just ahead, the number of students in 
our schools will (a) decrease slightly; 
(b) decrease greatly; (c) stay just about 
the same as now; (d) increase. 


14, Which one of the following indus- 
tries is not an important source of in- 
come to Norway: (a) fishing; (b) ship- 
ping; (c) manufacturing; (d) lumber- 
ing. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best answers the question. 
Value: 3 points per item; total for section, 
27 points. 


15. The foreign minister of which 
Scandinavian country came to the United 
States last month to discuss his country’s 
joining the North Atlantic Pact? 


16. Venezuela is noted chiefly for its 
production of 


17. The capital city of Austria is 


18. Which civilian agency of our fed- 
eral government has had the greatest 
growth in the last 10 years? ____. 


19. The name of our Secretary of 
State is 


20. What nation owns the strategically 
located island of Spitzbergen? 


21. The Commission now making rec- 
ommendations for reorganizing the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal govern- 
ment is headed by _.___. 


22. Hungary occupies a strategic posi- 
tion for controlling shipping on the 
River. 


23. Norway is afraid that she may 
fall under the domination of what coun- 
try? ie 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description for each individual 
from the list below. Write the letter 
which precedes that description opposite 
the number of the person to whom it 
applies. Value: 2 points per item; total 
for section, 10 points. 


. Chaim Weizmann 

. Syngman Rhee 

. Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 
. Dwight Eisenhower 

. Ernest Bevin 


. Secretary of Defense 

. Foreign Secretary of Great Britain 

. Prime Minister of Greece 

‘ agg foe of Communism in 
Hunga 

i Benclal "United States adviser on 
military affairs 

. President of Israel 

. President of Republic of Korea 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word 
that most closely defines the word in 
italics. Value: 1 point per item; total 
for section, 7 points. 


29. He proved to be a powerful adver- 
sary. (a) opponent (b) athlete (c) de- 
bater (d) speaker. 


30. The boy did not want to implicate 
his friend. (a) strike (b) injure (c) 
spy on (d) involve. 


31. He used devious methods to attain 
his goal. (a) skillful (b) irregular (c) 
new (d) direct. 


32. The building had a beautiful fa- 
cade. (a) front (b) window (c) doorway 
(d) steeple. 


33. The family was unusually reticent 
about its affairs. (a) talkative (b) quiet 
(c) sensitive (d) proud. 


34. The crime was committed surrep- 
titiously. (a) secretly (b)° deliberately 
(c) thoughtlessly (d) half-heartedly. 


35. His manner was truculent. (a) 
condescending (b) sympathetic (c) fero- 
cious (d) unresponsive. 


Planning Your Career - - On the Police Force 


yd enforcement—or the job of the. 


police officer—can furnish chal- 
lenging career opportunities to young 
men and to a few young women. In 
the past the field was not as attractive 
as it now is, primarily because ap- 
pointments and promotions within the 
ranks were determined by political 
considerations. While this condition 
still prevails in some places, the jobs 
in most cities and in the state and 
federal governments have been put 
under civil service. 

Requirements for police officers vary, 
but in general a young man must be 
from 5 feet, 8 inches, to 6 feet, 4 inches 
tall, ‘and he must have physical 
strength and endurance. In some 
cities, a test is given to determine 
whether a person has the natural 
ability the work requires—tact, good 
judgment, steady nerves, and so on. 

Study beyond high school is not es- 
sential for men who want to enter 
this field, but the larger cities are 
encouraging their officers to take 
special courses in police work either 
before or after they join a force. 

Requirements for women in the field 
are stricter than are those for men. 
Women, too, must be in excellent 
health, and they must show that they 
have good judgment, tact, and intelli- 
gence. In addition, they must have 
had at least two years of college study 
with special emphasis upon courses in 
social work. This training is required 
because women police officers deal 
primarily with young people and with 
other women. They try to prevent 
crime among these groups. 


After a young man joins a police 
force, he is usually given a brief course 
of instruction in the fundamentals of 
his job. He learns something about 
criminal law and local ordinances, the 
regulations of the police department, 
general traffic rules, how to use fire- 
arms, the principles of first aid, how 
to conduct an investigation, and other 
details of his work. 

Police duties, particularly in the 
larger cities, are divided among mem- 


GALLOWAY 
WORK on a police force offers interest- 
ing career opportunities to young men 
and women. 


bers of the department. One division, 
for instance, concentrates upon patrol 
duties. The patrol officers walk over 
their “beats” during their hours on 
duty. They are constantly on the 
lookout for any trouble that may 
develop. They assist if a fire breaks 





out, direct traffic if that is necessa : 


and aid persons who need their help i 


in any way. i 

Traffic officers usually ride aroun) 
a city on motorcycles or in cars to 
that traffic rules are not brok 
Members of the detective squad iq: 
vestigate any crimes that may have 
been committed. A narcotic squag 
looks for violations of laws governing 
the sale of certain drugs. 

Industrial firms, insurance com 
panies, private detective agencies, and 
the state and federal governments em 
ploy men who have had experience of 
training as policemen. The kind of 
work a person may do for one of these 
organizations will depend upon the 
needs of the organization and upon ap 
individual’s experience and _ ability, 
He may do simple guard duty, or he 
may do highly specialized detective 
work. 

Salaries for policemen vary accord. 
ing to the size of the city in which 
one works. In small places, a patrok 
man may earn about $1,800 a year t 
start, and he may advance to a maxi 
mum of about $3,000 a year after 
several years of experience. In the 
larger cities, a person may start at 
about $2,700 a year. He will receive 
some increases automatically, while 
others will come only with promotions, 
A corporal may make $3,700 a year; a@ 
sergeant, $3,900; a lieutenant, $4,300; 
and a captain, $5,000. Women police 
officers receive similar salaries. 

For additional information, consult 
your local police department. 3 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. ~ 





Historical Backgrounds - - “standardized” America 


HE inventions of the last century 
and a half have affected deeply the 


lives of the American people. The 
changes, on the whole, have resulted 
in higher standards of living. No 
one, if he could, would go back to the 
routines of daily life which prevailed 
in Washington’s time. Few would 
turn the clock back 
even to the early 
days of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

A good many 
people, however, 
think that the 
sweeping changes 
wrought by inven- 
tions have had cer- 
tain unfortunate 
consequences. They 
especially regret 
the fact that life in America has be- 
come so highly standardized. 

These people think that our country 
would be more colorful and interesting 
if the inhabitants of different regions 
had maintained more fully their own 
customs and ways of life instead of 
being swallowed up in a great move- 
ment which has made all sections so 
much alike. 

It is said further that the people of 
North, South, East, and West, farmers 
and city dwellers and the various na- 
tionality groups have the same sources 
of information. They listen to the 
same radio and television broadcasts, 
attend the same movies, travel freely 
from place to place in automobiles, 
trains and buses, and they tend to 
think alike. As a result they have lost 


Edison 


much of their former independence. 

All admit that the vast changes 
noted in our history have made for 
certain kinds of uniformity. Henry 
Ford with his low-priced car, Edison 
with his motion pictures and Lee De 
Forest with his radio—these and other 
inventive geniuses have tended to cast 
Americans into a common mold. Most 
people, however, emphasize the desir- 
able aspects of these changes. Here 
is the argument they make: 

“Nothing is so 
enslaving as to live 
in a small section 
which has little 
contact with the 
outside world. The 
early Americans 
who lived in such 
regions were tied 
down by local cus- 
toms because they 
did not know what 
was happening or 
what was being thought beyond their 
narrow borders. Now we have equip- 
ment for better living. We can choose 
from ideas which come to us from the 
whole nation and from the whole 
world. 

“There is no cause for worry in the 
fact that all the people eat standard- 
ized foods and have _ standardized 
housing when the food and houses are 
better than they formerly were. They 
are better because of the fact that all 
the people have a greater variety from 
which to choose. 

“A higher degree of standardiza- 
tion prevailed in the old days than 


Ford 


does at present. Consider, for ex 
ample, the farm families of 50 years 
ago. Their pleasures and recreation 
were limited. They didn’t get to town 
very often and did not hear much of 
what was going on throughout the na 
tion. 

“Now the farmers have complicated 
machines to do their work. They ride 
not only to town but all over the coun 
try in their autos. They listen to the 
radio and see the movies just as city 
people do. Inventions have brought 
them, not dull, standardized living, but 
life on a higher, more complex plane.” 

Those who take middle ground ii 


the argument about standardization, 


while emphasizing 
the vast gains 
which have come 
through greatef 
national unity, call 
attention to the 
danger of “mass 
thinking.” It ® 
easier now than iff 
the old days for 
certain ideas and 


ACME 


De Forest 


similar sources of information 
opinion. As a result ill-considered 


policies may be adopted without having 


had critical attention. 


The individual citizen must be re 
It is 


guard against this tendency. : 
still within his power to examine I* 


sues thoughtfully and independently, | 
and thus to keep his own mind “—_ 


standardized.” 


sc ties 


opinions to sweep 
across the nation, 
since all the people everywhere have 
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